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Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values: Some Questions of Concept 


The International Advisory Committee formed to advise the Director- 
General of Unesco in the preparation and execution of the Major Project 
for mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values held its 
first session in Paris from 1 to 10 April. 

The Committee consists of 18 members, all eminent in various branches 
of education, science and culture, who were appointed by the Director- 
General in consultation with their governments. They serve in the capacity 
of individual experts. (The members are listed on page 124.) 

The final session elected H.E. Mr. K. M. Panikkar, Indian Ambassador to 
France, as chairman, H.E. Mr. Charles Ammoun (permanent delegate of 
Lebanon to Unesco) and Professor C. C. Berg (of the University of 
Amsterdam) as vice-chairmen, and Mr. Vadime Elisseeff, conservator of 
the Cernuschi Museum, Paris, as rapporteur. 

This first session of the Advisory Committee was of special importance. 
In the first place, it provided an opportunity for a detailed study of the 
general problems involved in the concept of the project and of its objectives, 
the choice of methods, the part which should be played by Member States, 
international non-governmental organizations and the Unesco Secretariat, 
ways of setting up effective co-ordination of all the activities, at all levels; 
and also the role of the Advisory Committee itself. 

But this session had a more immediate purpose. The Unesco General 
Conference which approved the Major Project was not able, in the time 
available to it, to draw up the details of the activities to be carried out 
in the first two years of the project. This task was entrusted to the 
Director-General who, in the light of the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations, will present his proposals to the Executive Board of Unesco. 
It will be for. the Board to give final approval to the work plan and to 
decide the budgetary allocations for the various activities to be carried out. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE MAJOR PROJECT 


In its present phase, and without attempting any theoretical definition of 
the cultures in question, the objectives of the project, which is to run for 
10 years, may be described as follows: to bring about the development 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE MAJOR PROJECT FOR MUTUAL APPRECIATION 
OF EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURAL VALUES 


The Advisory Committee on the Major Project for the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values, the 
statutes for which were established by the Executive Board of 
Unesco, is composed of 18 members who were appointed by the 
Director-General, after consultation with their respective govern- 
ments. They are: 


Professor S. Paranavitana, professor of archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon (Ceylon). 

Dr. Abdul Aziz El Koussy, technical counsellor, Ministry of 
Education (Egypt). 

Mr. Vadime Elisseeff, conservator of the Musée Cernuschi 
(France). 

Professor Karl Erdmann, professer of modern history at the 
University of Kiel (Federal Republic of Germany). 

His Excellency K. M. Panikkar, Indian Ambassador to France 
(India). 

Mr. M. Hutasoit, Secretary-General of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and chairman of the National Commission for Unesco 
(Indonesia)—replaced at the first session by Dr. K. Purbo- 
pranoto, cultural attaché at Paris. 

His Excellency Ali Asghar Hekmat, Iranian Ambassador to 
India and chairman of the National Commission for Unesco 
(Iran)—replaced at the first session by His Excellency Dr. 
G. A. Raadi, member of the Executive Board and permanent 
delegate to Unesco. 

Professor F. Gabrieli, professor of Arabic language and litera- 
ture at the University of Rome (Italy). 

Mr. Tamon Maeda, chairman of the National Commission for 
Unesco (Japan). 

His Excellency Charles Ammoun, permanent delegate to Unesco 
(Lebanon). 

Professor Wigberto Jimenez Moreno, head of the Department 
of Ethnography of the National Institute of Anthropology 
(Mexico). 

Professor C. C. Berg, professor of Indonesian language at the 
University of Amsterdam (The Netherlands). 

Mr. S. M. Sharif, secretary for education to the West Pakistan 
government (Pakistan). 

Professor Emilio Garcia Gomez, professor of Arabic at the 
University of Madrid (Spain). 

Mr. Basil Gray, keeper of Oriental antiquities at the British 
Museum (United Kingdom). 






































Dr. Paul Judson Braisted, president of the Hazen Foundation 
(United States of America). 

Professor Eugene Mikhailovitch Zhukov, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

Mr. Vu Quoc Thuc, former Minister of Education (Viet-Nam) 
(who was unable to come to Paris in April for the first session 
of the Advisory Committee). 











of a better reciprocal understanding of the principal characteristics of the 
life and culture of the peoples of the two great zones of civilization 
commonly called ‘Orient’ and ‘Occident’. Within this broad aim it is intended 
to encourage research, to work for improvement of school education, to 
develop contacts and exchanges of persons, to reach the public through the 
use of the media of mass communication and enlisting the co-operation of 
youth organizations and adult-education groups and through promoting 
the translation of literary works and the diffusion of music and the plastic 
arts. However, the project will gain its full force only if the Member 
States and the National Commissions for Unesco take an active part in it. 

For the Secretariat an important role is envisaged in co-ordinating, 
stimulating and helping the activities which Member States launch on a 
national plan. 

The proceedings of the first session of the Advisory Committee will be 
dealt with more fully in the next issue of the Unesco Chronicle. Mean- 
time, it may not be without interest to examine some of the problems of 
interpreting terms such as ‘Orient’ and ‘Occident’, ‘cultural values’, ‘appre- 
ciation’, etc. 

In consultation with Member States, their National Commissions, compe- 
tent international organizations and qualified experts, the Secretariat 
endeavoured during 1956 to define these different terms. A number of 
delegations likewise expressed their views on the subject at the ninth 
session of the General Conference, at New Delhi. And it is in the light 
of those reflections that the Advisory Committee began its work. 


WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BY ‘EAST’ AND ‘WEST’ ? 


Taken literally, the title of the project suggests a situation in which two 
partners with sharply differing individualities confront each other. The 
draft work plan presented by the Director-General, however, lays emphasis 
on the relative nature of the concepts of Orient and Occident; on the fact 
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that the differences between the peoples of these two parts of the world 
are not irreducible but are the result of historical factors; and on the 
diversity existing within each of these regions. 

A number of delegates, however, pointed out that it seemed necessary to 
define the two terms beforehand, although they admitted that this would 
be a difficult task. A geographical definition, simply expressed, would have 
the advantage of clarity. Its main shortcoming probably would be that it 
would not truly convey the diversity of the cultures on which this project 
is focused; moreover, it would make no allowance for the special treatment 
which certain intermediary countries deserve. 

Some delegates at the General Conference were in favour of a definition 
based on the spirit of the cultures concerned, on a difference in ‘the choice 
of emphasis on the way to establish a civilized existence’. In view of the 
give-and-take and reciprocal influences between cultures in the course of 
history, no people today can probably be said to be purely Eastern or 
purely Western. Nevertheless, as Unesco meetings and studies on this 
problem have proved beyond doubt, there are two traditions, with very 
real differences between them, in the building up of human civilizations, 
and this difference of approach may be considered as playing a supremely 
important part in the development of intellectual relations between human 
communities, either between countries or, sometimes, within one and the 
same country. Moreover, the experts convened by Unesco have frequently 
warned the Organization against excessive simplification of the contrasts 
between these two human traditions; they emphasized, for example, that 
it would be misleading to reduce Western civilization to mere technolo- 
gical genius or positivist rationalism, and Eastern civilization to the pursuit 
of spiritual values, regardless of the realities of everyday life. 

Lastly, from the more purely historical point of view, it might be argued 
that the obstacles to mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values are due to the economic and political expansion of the Western 
peoples since the fifteenth century, the technological lead they have gained 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the absence of reciprocity 
in cultural contacts between them and the rest of the world, and the 
psychological implications of this situation, which has now, however, been 
modified by the recent accession of many Asian countries to political inde- 
pendence, the part which they now play in the concert of the nations, and 
their swift progress in the fields of science and technology. 

In working out the Major Project, the Secretariat found that it had to 
take account of the three criteria together, without attempting to make 
unduly clear-cut distinctions. It considered Western culture as that pre- 
‘vailing in the European countries and in all others whose culture is of 
European origin, and it treated as Eastern all non-European cultures, parti- 
cularly those rooted in Asia and fashioned by an ancient, written tradition. 
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This conception does not, of course, imply either an artificial unification 
of the two regions referred to above or the assumption that there is any 
violent contrast between them. It also makes it possible, while fully respect- 
ing their individuality and internal complexity, to associate with the 
project a number of countries which are aware of having a culture which 
combines Eastern and Western elements, and can thus serve both as an 
example to others and as a link between them: intermediary countries, 
which have always been traditional meeting places; countries which have, 
long since, deliberately assimilated foreign cultural features; and Eastern 
countries which have recently acquired political independence and wish 
to continue the harmonious integration into their own cultures of certain 
Western features which they consider necessary to their vitality. 

Lastly, this concept would allow for variety in the execution of the Major 
Project, by providing authority for the carrying out of certain regional 
activities, dictated by the special affinities between certain cultures. 


THE CULTURES: INHERITED VALUES AND CONTEMPORARY PHENOMENA 


In the introduction to the Director-General’s proposals mention is made 
of ‘the historical past, the cultural origins and the creation of minds and 
hands and hearts of all the peoples. . . .” 

While recognizing the special importance of the arts and literature, 
which serve as a means of expressing a nation’s innermost aspirations and 
play a decisive part in efforts to achieve greater mutual understanding, 
a number of delegates at the conference at New Delhi advocated a broad 
interpretation of ‘cultural values’, which would also include the fundamental 
values underlying the social life of the different groups concerned, and 
the standards of human conduct—in short, everything which, in the eyes 
of the different peoples, is conducive to a ‘really human’ way of life—and 
which may, moreover, be reflected in the humblest aspects of everyday 
living. These social values considered as a whole, under the name of 
‘ethos’, have been the subject of a considerable amount of scientific 
research, particularly in the United States of America. 

During the debates of the General Conference, however, the point with 
which delegates seem to have been most keenly concerned was that of the 
attention to be devoted to contemporary phenomena, and particularly to 
the present-day development of societies and cultures. All those who spoke 
during the debate freely admitted that better mutual appreciation of tra- 
ditional values—forms of spirituality and philosophical conceptions inherited 
from the distant past, ways of life which have remained identical throughout 
the ages, and the literary and artistic production of different nations—was 
essential as a basis for mutual understanding at the highest level. They also 
agreed that these things reflected the inmost spirit, the ‘genius’ of the 
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various peoples and that they were necessary to an understanding of many 
aspects of contemporary life. 

Some delegates indeed voiced the fear that the impending decline of 
studies on civilizations—particularly Oriental studies—may be prejudicial, 
if no counter-measures are taken, to any attempt to bring about a closer 
understanding among the nations. A great many delegates, however, 
stressed the idea that Unesco should not confine itself to the study of 
historical factors, whatever their world-wide importance or interest, but 
should make a special effort to give the general public as a whole, in 
these two regions of the world, a better understanding of all the complexities 
of the present situation. It was urged that effort be made to stimulate the 
creative activity of contemporary Eastern and Western cultural workers 
along lines in keeping with the project’s main objectives, and to make a 
sociological study of contemporary developments due to radical political 
changes. 


FACTORS OF MISUNDERSTANDING AND OF CLOSER RELATIONSHIP AMONG PEOPLES 


The word ‘appreciation’ was the subject of a variety of comments at the 
General Conference. In any circumstance, it was decided, it should mean 
more than simple ‘understanding’, and should indicate a condition based 
upon mutual knowledge. 

Many delegates at the conference emphasized the importance of avoiding 
a twofold danger, namely: the danger of aiming at artificial standardization 
of cultures by striving towards the vague ideal of a culture common to all 
men, or by being too easily satisfied with superficial parallels between 
cultural values which appear similar but mean different things to different 
peoples; or on the contrary, the danger of making each nation believe 
that the values of other peoples are essentially different, with emphasis 
merely on the need for mutual tolerance and respect, instead of showing 
that the basic human values are common to all peoples. 

In the draft work plan proposed by the Director-General, the reciprocity 
characterizing the Major Project, already reflected in its title, is reaffirmed. 
The aim is twofold: to help the Occident to a better understanding of the 
cultural values of the Orient and the Orient to a better understanding of 
those of the Occident. At the same time, however, the work plan suggests 
that, at least during the first two years, emphasis should be placed on 
promoting the flow from the Orient to the Occident. That is an attitude 
which not only reflects the views expressed by a number of Member 
States, but also takes account of the point that, in practice, the fact that 
Eastern countries are less advanced in the technological sphere imposes an 
adventitious check on the influence of their cultures; and this handicap 
should be offset by action at the international level. Attention is drawn to 
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the profound difference between mutual appreciation problems, according 
to whether the question at issue is that of the Occident’s appreciation of 
the Orient, or the Orient’s appreciation of the Occident. In the first case, 
the picture is incomplete, fragmentary and superficial; in the second, it is 
often distorted by the natural effects of modern media of communication 
or falsified by the overriding emphasis given to technological borrowing. 
On the one hand it is necessary to develop the number and frequency of 
exchanges; on the other, to restore the human significance of cultures 
which are all too often betrayed by their own instruments or one-sidedly 
represented by their products. In conclusion, while suggesting measures that 
Western nations might take to improve the often misleading and sometimes 
dangerous picture of themselves which they present to Eastern countries, 
the Director-General has taken the view that the most important task for 
Unesco itself, at least at the beginning of the project, is to promote a 
better knowledge of the Orient by the Occident. But it is emphasized that 
the need for mutual knowledge is equally great and equally urgent in both 
Orient and Occident. 

Already in its report to the United Nations for 1954, Unesco had stated 
that ‘the problem of cultural understanding between the East and the 
West does not relate only to cultural life, taking that term in the sense 
of an intellectual luxury or an adornment of man’s existence; it also has 
a bearing on the prospects for the harmonious development of each people 
and for the essential renovation of the ideals of civilization, to which all 
cultures should freely bring their own contribution’. In the planning of 
the Major Project, account should, no doubt, be taken of this truth and, 
at the same time, of the psychological obstacles, rooted in contemporary 
history, which often stand in the way of mutual understanding between the 
different peoples and limit their receptivity to cultural values foreign to 
their own. It has often been observed that this receptivity and power of 
assimilation are the hallmark of the most dynamic and original cultures, 
best able to keep adapting themselves to new situations. It may well be that 
the implementation of a Major Project such as this will help not only to 
strengthen mutual respect between the peoples but also to restore the confi- 
dence of each people in its own genius, and that readiness to welcome outside 
inspiration, without which cultures lose their vitality. 








Unesco’s Travelling Science Exhibitions 


ALAIN GILLE 
of the Department of Natural Sciences 


In 1950, Unesco’s Department of Natural Sciences organized a travelling 
exhibition under its programme of science popularization. This exhibition 
was planned to bring home to the general public in Latin America the most 
important recent discoveries in physics and astronomy. 

While this exhibition had the usual explanatory panels abundantly illus- 
trated with drawings, diagrams and photographs, it offered a new attraction 
as well: the public itself was able to operate apparatus and to conduct 
experiments. At first sight, it seemed rather risky to send several tons of 
costly and delicate equipment into countries with unfavourable conditions 
of climate (tropical or equatorial weather) and where transport was often 
difficult. Nevertheless, the experiment proved a success: between 1950 
and 1952, the exhibition was presented in 13 countries where it was seen 
by nearly half a million visitore—and the damage it suffered was negligible. 


SIX YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


This favourable response by the genera] public proved that the method 
was a good one for science popularization and encouraged Unesco to 
develop its efforts in this field. Since then, eight more travelling scientific 
exhibitions have been organized. The first one, on the theme of ‘Our 
Senses and Knowledge of the World’, travelled through the Far East from 
1951 to 1955 where it was seen by 650,000 persons in 21 cities in eight 
countries. The second, entitled ‘New Materials’, was first shown in Mediter- 
ranean countries and it is now on display in Latin America (its total of 
visitors has already reached 650,000). The third exhibition—‘Man Measures 
the Universe’—has already been seen by 200,000 persons in five European 
countries since 1954. 

Another exhibition entitled ‘Energy and Its Transformations’ was inau- 
gurated in Paris in 1956 and shown in New Delhi during the ninth session 
of the Unesco General Conference before starting a three-year tour of the 
Far East. The exhibition ‘Man against the Desert’ was inaugurated in 
Jerusalem in 1953 during an international fair after it had been prepared 
with the help of the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization and the International Labour Organisation. Reproductions 
of this exhibition have been sent to French West Africa, Korea, Denmark, 
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Egypt, the United States, India, Pakistan and Yugoslavia. The exhibition on 
‘Zoological Gardene—Mankind and Wild Animals’ travelled to Indonesia 
in 1954, Prepared by the International Union for the Protection of Nature, 
a seventh exhibition—‘Balance and Unbalance in Nature’ was presented in 
Paris in 1955 and, in 1956, in Edinburgh, Cambridge, Lyons and Grenoble 
(reproductions of this exhibition have been sent to all Unesco regional 
science co-operation offices for use by schools). Finally, the exhibition on 
‘The Construction of Laboratory Apparatus for Schools’ was seen in Cairo 
in 1955, and in Dublin and in Santiago in 1956. 

Thus, over six years, some forty countries have received at least one 
of these exhibitions and about 3 million persons have been able to benefit 
from them. On the basis of this success, Unesco has decided to continue 
this activity which has been able to meet the desire of the general public 
for scientific knowledge. The organization of travelling science exhibitions 
plays an important part in its programme. In connexion with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, a new exhibition is now being prepared and it 
will go into circulation at the end of this year. 


HOW AN EXHIBITION IS ORGANIZED 


Once the theme of an exhibition has been chosen, a committee of scientific 
advisers is consulted. This committee is generally made up of five or six 
members of different nationalities who are chosen for their knowledge of 
various aspects of the exhibition. For example, ‘Man Measures the Universe’ 
is made up of nine sections: human scale (metre), microbe scale (micron) , 
seale of viruses and large molecules (millimicron), atomic scale (Angstrém), 
intra-atomic scale, geographic scale (kilometre), scale of the solar system 
(astronomic unit), inter-stellar scale (light year) and intergalactic seale 
(parsec). Given this wide range of subjects, Unesco decided to call on a 
meteorologist, a biologist, an electronics expert, two physicists and an 
astronomer. 

The job of this committee was to select experiments to be performed for 
the public (or by the public), to prepare texts needed for explanatory 
panels or to accompany experiments and apparatus on exhibition, and 
finally to choose the instruments and apparatus which should be displayed. 
The committee of advisers usually meets three times. 

Once the plan of an exhibition has been laid down, the next step is the 
execution of the plan—by far the hardest and most complicated task of all. 
The organizer of an exhibition usually must do his work in four stages: 
(a) assembling of apparatus and setting up of experiments; (b) decoration; 
(ec) actual production of display materials; (d) packing. 

Most experiments in a Unesco travelling exhibition are usually new. This 
means that they cannot be bought in ready-made packages; instead, they 
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must be prepared by industrial firms, craftsmen or, in some cases, even by 
research laboratories. Apparatus, on the other hand, can usually be found 
on the market. But, in order to cut costs to a minimum, manufacturers of 
scientific apparatus are invited to participate in exhibitions by supplying 
instruments either as gifts or loans. It should be stressed that there has 
always been a large and often generous response to these Unesco requests. 
Obviously, too, participation in a travelling international science exhibition 
is good business for a manufacturer. These exhibitions move from one 
country to another without customs difficulties and they are seen by a 
wide and varied audience. Eighty-six firms from eight countries, for 
example, participated in the exhibition on ‘New Materials’ and 47 firms 
from nine countries in the exhibition ‘Man Measures the Universe’. 

Preparation of the explanatory panels is the next step. Texts drawn up 
by the committee of scientific advisers are turned over to an artist who then 
submits several models. The dimensions of the panels and the materials in 
which they are to be executed must then be decided. Experience has 
shown that panels composed of several elements are the most practical— 
they are easy to handle and they do not require large cases for packing. 

Should the panels be provided with supports? While metal supports 
have many advantages over wood supports, they are expensive both in terms 
of purchase price and of transport charges. Still, an organizer must learn 
not to be startled when he visits the site of his future exhibition . . . and 
finds out that it doesn’t have any walls. At times like these, he has to do 
the best he can with anything he can find. 

The presentation of apparatus also raises a few problems: the dimensions 
of tables and the material of which they are to be constructed (this depends 
upon whether they are to be used for chemical experiments involving acids 
or to support heavy equipment), the weight of apparatus, ease of handling, 
maintenance, etc. 

Once the exhibition has been made up, packing comes next. Since these 
exhibitions must travel an average of three years in almost all forms of 
transport (railway, boat, airliner, lorry, barge, horse-cart), they must be 
carefully packed. Cases for panels are fitted with grooves to separate these 
panels and to prevent photographs and raised texts from being ripped off 
in transport. 


WHEN AN EXHIBITION TRAVELS 


Putting an exhibition into circulation means close co-operation between 
Unesco and the Member States which receive it. Responsibilities are usually 
shared in the following manner: Unesco takes care of the salaries and the 
travel expenses of the directors who accompany exhibitions, insurance 
coverage of exhibitions, and transport costs up to the border of the first 
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Member State reeeiving the exhibition, as well as sea transport. The host 
country then assumes the costs of organization and of transport on its 
own territory. 

The value of a travelling exhibition and the large amount of material 
displayed requires the presence of a permanent director. He has three 
clearly drawn tasks. In collaboration with the host country, Unesco and 
Unesco’s science co-operation officers, he must handle all administrative 
questions concerning the display of the exhibition. He must see that the 
apparatus is maintained and kept in good working order. Finally, he is 
required to organize a series of lectures and to present scientific films. 

In order to reduce transport costs, the itinerary of an exhibition is 
drawn up in such a way that it will stay as long as possible in a single 
region, moving from one neighbouring country to another. An exhibition’s 
tour usually lasts three years. At the end of this period, it is brought 
back to Paris and the apparatus on loan is returned to its owners. 

The host country must supply a site for the exhibition, and labour to set 
it up and to dismantle it. It is also responsible for recruiting demonstrators 
who, under the guidance of the director, explain exhibits to the public when 
necessary and show how apparatus functions. The host country must also 
translate the exhibition’s catalogue into its own language (or languages) 
and print it. Finally, the host country has the task of publicizing the 
exhibition through posters, newspapers, the press, radio, television and 
other means. Demonstrators are usually science students working on their 
master’s degrees. 

As a conclusion, I should like to stress the importance and the interest 
of these travelling science exhibitions. Six years of experience have proved 
that they are one of the best methods available for the popularization 
of science, because their influence is not limited to the period during 
which they are open to the public in a particular city. This influence goes 
much further, for an exhibition acts as a catalyst. It becomes the subject 
of newspaper articles, radio and television programmes, lectures and 
film shows. Occasionally, it even brings about the establishment of perma- 
nent science museums or the organization of other temporary exhibitions. 

In addition to their educational value, travelling scientific exhibitions 
play an important international role. By moving through countries of 
different cultures and language, they lead visitors to realize that science 
is universal and that it is a fertile ground for international understanding. 
Not only that, but in regions which are developing rapidly, a scientific 
exhibition showing the public the most recent applications of science and 
the uses to which modern techniques are put can create among its 
visitors a desire that their own country, too, should possess the apparatus 


on display. 
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Executive Board 


Report on the Forty-seventh Session (Paris, 18-29 March 1957) 


The Executive Board of Unesco held its forty-seventh session at the Organ- 
ization’s headquarters in Paris, from 18 to 29 March. Among the most 
important questions before the Board were a work plan for the execution 
of a Major Project on the extension of primary education in Latin America, 
emergency educational assistance for children and young people who have 
been the victims of the recent events in Hungary and Egypt, and the 
proposals of the Director-General, Mr. Luther H. Evans, concerning the 
balancing of the budget for 1957-58. 

The Executive Board, which is composed of the representatives of 24 
Member States, is responsible for Unesco’s policy and programme between 
sessions of the General Conference. Its present chairman is Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese (Italy). 


Primary Education in Latin America 


The General Conference, at its ninth session in New Delhi, approved three 
“Major Projects’ to which Unesco is to devote a large proportion of its 
efforts and resources. One of these projects concerns the extension of 
primary education in Latin America, with particular reference to teacher 
training. Last February, an Intergovernmental Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of 12 nations, met at Havana to study a draft work 
plan for 1957-58, submitted to it by the Director-General. The Executive 
Board’s approval was necessary, however, before the various measures 
included in the work plan could be put into effect. After studying this 
plan and the Committee’s recommendations, the Executive Board approved 
the proposals made to it. 

It will take 10 years to carry out this Major Project. During 1957 and 
1958, Unesco will assist in educational planning in the various countries of 
Latin America; it will help to improve educational statistics and the 
training of teachers for primary schools and teacher-training colleges. It 
will organize a system of ‘associated universities’, and will grant 80 fellow- 
ships for various categories of teachers. A sum of $600,000 has been set 
aside for these purposes in the Organization’s budget. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. Il, No. 4, pp. 87-91. 
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The main responsibility for planning and financing the extension of 
primary education will nevertheless rest with the governments of the 
countries concerned. Several of Unesco’s Member States have already agreed 
to co-operate in the execution of this Major Project by offering the services 
of their universities and other institutes of education, or by awarding 
fellowships. It is hoped that, thanks to the new impetus thus imparted, 
there will ultimately be enough schools and teachers to make compulsory 
primary education a reality throughout Latin America. 


Budgetary Adjustments 


The General Conference in New Delhi fixed the Organization’s total budget 
for 1957-58 at $22,679,638; but the activities recommended by the Com- 
missions of the Conference—if it had been obligatory to undertake them 
all—would have involved expenditure exceeding the ceiling fixed in plenary 
meeting by $664,832, At the request of the Conference, the Director-General 
therefore proposed to the Executive Board certain budgetary adjustments 
which will make it possible not to exceed the spending level approved in 
New Delhi by the delegates of Member States. Although, in general, the 
Board accepted these proposals, it was against reducing the allotment of 
$30,000 for the organization of an International Documentation Centre in 
Buenos Aires. The reduction proposed by the Secretariat was $7,500: the 
Director-General will therefore have to see how the Buenos Aires Centre 
can be given the maximum amount of aid, without exceeding the budget 
ceiling fixed by the General Conference. 


Emergency Educational Assistance 


In pursuance of a resolution of the General Conference, the Board author- 
ized the Director-General to drawn the necessary funds—up to a maximum 
of $200,000—from the Organization’s Working Capital Fund to finance 
emergency educational assistance for children and young people who have 
been the victims of the recent events in Hungary and Egypt. In carrying 
out this task, Unesco will co-operate with the governments and organiza- 
tions concerned. In the resolution adopted by the Board, the Director- 
General is invited ‘to observe, in this assistance, the principle of a gene- 
rally equal distribution between the children and young people who are the 
victims of the recent events in Egypt and those who are the victims of the 
recent events in Hungary, wherever they happen to be’. 

The Board also approved a proposal of the Director-General to provide 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees with the services of 
an educational expert. The representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and India expressed their disapproval of the expenditure which 
the sending of such an expert would entail. Finally, the whole resolution 
was adopted by 20 votes to none, with 2 abstentions. 

Information received from Egypt and Hungary on the nature and extent 
of their educational needs arising out of last year’s events was communicated 
to the Board. On 23 March, the Director-General was informed by the 
Hungarian authorities that they were prepared to receive members of the 
Unesco Secretariat who might be sent to Budapest to discuss means of 
providing assistance. 
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International Conference on Public Education 


The Twentieth International Conference on Public Education, organized 
by Uneseo and the International Bureau of Education, will be held at 
Geneva in July next.' The Executive Board approved the sending of invi- 
tations to all Member States and Associate Members of Unesco, Member 
States of the United Nations which are not members of Unesco, the Holy 
See (which is not a member either of Unesco or of the United Nations), 
and a number of international organizations. 

The People’s Republic of China and the authorities of East Germany 
will not be invited since two resolutions submitted by the representative 
of the United States of America, for adjournment of the question of such 
invitations, were adopted by 16 votes to 6, and by 10 votes to 3 with 2 
abstentions, respectively. 


International Conference on Radio-Isotopes in Scientific Research 


The Executive Board decided that, in addition to inviting Unesco’s Member 
States and Associate Members to the International Conference on Radio- 
Isotopes in Scientific Research,’ which is to be held in Paris next September, 
invitations should also be sent to: (a) States which are members of the 
United Nations but not of Unesco; (b) various intergovernmental organiza- 
tions; and (c) certain international scientific or technical non-governmental 
organizations, including the World Power Conference, the European Atomic 
Energy Society, the International Commission on Radiological Protection 
and the International Commission on Radiological Measurements. 


Production of Reading Materials for New Literates 


The Executive Board discussed and approved the general outline of a 
work plan for the production of reading materials for new literates; it had 
to be decided how best to use the additional $90,000 allotted to this project 
by the General Conference in New Delhi. Four of the Organization’s 
Member States are to benefit directly by this project, namely Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan and the Union of Burma. 


Subventions 


The Board also approved the Director-General’s proposals concerning a 
second series of subventions for 1957, to be granted to the following non- 
governmental organizations and institutions: Joint Committee of Inter- 
national Teachers’ Federations, Unesco Institute for Youth (Gauting), World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, Council of International Organ- 
izations of Medical Sciences, International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources, Pacific Science Association, Special 
Committee for the International Geophysica] Year, and Unesco Institute for 
Social Sciences (Cologne). 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 100. 
2. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 66-67. 
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Commissions 


The Board set up an Administrative Commission under the chairmanship 
of Mr. W. Gardner Davies (Australia) and an External Relations Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Dr. Juan Estelrich y Artigues (Spain). 
It also decided to establish a working party of five members, under the 
chairmanship of Professor J. Nielsen (Denmark), to study methods of 
preparing Unesco’s draft programme and budget and the organization of 
the work of the tenth session of the General Conference. 

For the United Nations Commission on Human Rights—which met in 
Geneva on 1 April—the Board put forward comments on the recommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities regarding a study of discrimination in education. These 
recommendations were drawn up after consideration of a report by 
Mr. Charles Ammoun (Lebanon). The members of the Board were of the 
opinion that the preparation of an international instrument, as recom- 
mended by the Sub-Commission, called for a detailed study. If, in the 
light of this study, such an instrument were found to be necessary, Unesco 
should be made responsible for its drafting. The Director-General will 
inform the Executive Board, at ite next session, of the turn taken by the 
discussion in the Commission on Human Rights; the whole question may 
be reconsidered at the forty-ninth session of the Board, in the light of the 
decisions that will probably be taken by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council at its session next July. 


Member States and National Commissions 


Austria. The instrument of ratification by Austria of the Universal Copyright 
Convention and its annexed protocols was deposited with the Director- 


General of Unesco on 2 April 1957 by H.E. Mr. Alois Vollgruber, the 
Ambassador in France. 


Cuba. The instruments of ratification by Cuba of the same Convention 


and its annexed protocols 1 and 2 were received at Unesco Headquarters 
on 18 March. 


Denmark. Nearly three hundred Danish workers who, in the past five 
years, have taken part in study tours organized by Unesco, met recently 
in Copenhagen at the invitation of the National Commission for Unesco 
and the Dansk Folke-Ferie, the main organization dealing with educational 
travel in Denmark. They were informed of Unesco’s present programme and 
drew up plans for helping Danish workers to travel abroad. Mr. Johs 
Sperling, the director of the Dansk Folke-Ferie, Mr. K. B. Andersen, the 
principal of the Workers’ College and a member of the National Com- 
mission for Unesco, and Mr. William D. Carter, chief of the Exchange of 
Persons Service in the Unesco Secretariat, were present at this meeting. 
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France. The National Assembly has just passed a law authorizing the Pre- 
sident of the Republic to ratify the Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. Since 1953, France lias 
been applying this Agreement by decree. 


Italy. An Italian woman of letters, Mrs. Maria Luisa Astaldi, editor of 
the review Ulisse, who attended Unesco’s General Conference in New Delhi 
as a member of the Italian delegation, founded a ‘Cortina-Ulisse’ European 
Prize, of a value of 1 million lire, in 1949, to be awarded annually for a 
popular science work. This prize is to be awarded in 1957 for a work 
illustrating the principal peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The jury will 
consist of seven members, designated by the Prime Minister’s Office, the 
Ministry of Education, the Academia dei Lincei, the National Commission 
for Unesco, the University of Rome, the National Committee for Nuclear 
Research, and the editor of Ulisse. 

The latest issue of the news bulletin of the National Commission for 
Unesco to be received by the Secretariat of the Organization, gives an 
account of the work of the General Conference in New Delhi. It also 
reports on Unesco’s programme for 1957-58, the Major Project on the 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values, and the 
work plans of the various commissions of the International Computation 
Centre which has been set up in Rome. 


Nepal. On 18 March 1957, Mr. Luther H. Evans, the Director-General of 
Unesco, received a visit from Mr. Kayser Bahadur, the Minister of Edu- 
cation of Nepal, who was passing through Paris. 


Poland. The National Commission for Unesco has been publishing an infor- 
mation bulletin since the beginning of this year. The March issue includes 
an article on Unesco’s work in the natural sciences, and a report on the 
ninth session of the General Conference. 


Secretariat 


The new Director of the Department of Education 


Mr. W. Harold Loper of Hawaii arrived in Paris at the beginning of April 
to take up his new duties as director of the Department of Education in the 
Unesco Secretariat. He brings to the Organization the experience he has 
gained during his 30-year career. Graduating from the University of 
Redlands (California) in 1921, Mr. Loper obtained his doctorate in 1939 
at Columbia University. He was successively teacher and then head of 
the Konarwaena School, Lihue Kauai; Supervising Principal of West 
Hawaii (1928-30); and City Superintendent of Honolulu (1930-41). 

After abandoning education for military service from 1941 to 1944, 
Mr. Loper was appointed co-chairman of the Territorial War Labour Board. 
In 1946, he was Deputy Superintendent of the Department of Public 
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Instruction in Honolulu, and then, from 1946 to 1953, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the whole territory of Hawaii. In this capacity he 
was ex-officio regent of the University of Hawaii. 

Immediately prior to joiming Unesco, Mr. Loper was chief of the 
Education Division of the United States Foreign Aid Programme for the 
Philippines, and helped in the establishment and operation of the Philip- 
pine-Unesco National Community School Training Centre at Bayambang. 
The new director of the Department of Education is also a member of the 
National Education Association of the United States of America. 

He succeeds Mr. Lionel Elvin (United Kingdom), who left the Secretariat 
last year to take up the post of professor of education at the Institute of 
Education, London University. 


The Effect of Examinations on Teaching 


From 20 to 30 March 1957, a meeting of educationists and psychologists 
was held at the Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, to discuss the 
effect of school examinations on teaching. This meeting was a sequel to the 
one already held in Hamburg, from 28 May to 3 June 1956, on the problems 
arising in connexion with school failure. Unesco, in this way, is continuing 
its study of the influence of various school systems upon child and 
adolescent psychology. 

The specialists who met in Hamburg two months ago discussed the aims, 
structure and nature of school examinations in the various countries, and 
the criticisms made of them; they sought to establish to what extent 
examinations influence the course of studies and determine the character 
of school curricula. 

The conditions in which students are often prepared for examinations 
today are liable to prevent them from acquiring the knowledge and culture 
they will need later on. The experts convened by Unesco therefore 
considered possible methods of evaluating the results of different forms of 
teaching, without recourse to examinations. 


The Tenth Conference of International Voluntary Work Camps 


Organizers of International Voluntary Work Camps held their tenth con- 
ference at Venusberg near Bonn (Federal Republic of Germany) from 20 to 
22 March. The conference surveyed the work done in 1956 and discussed 
the work camp programme for the current year. Sixty delegates from 
45 organizations in Europe, Asia, America and Africa attended the meeting, 
which coincided with the tenth anniversary of the Co-ordination Committee 
for International Voluntary Work Camps, set up in 1947 under the auspices 
of Unesco. 

The International Work Camp movement has developed considerably 
since the end of the last war. In 1956, for instance, 143,898 volunteers 
worked in 2,647 camps in 48 countries. Originally the main purpose of these 
camps was to aid in the reconstruction of war-devastated areas, but at 
present more and more camps are being organized in underdeveloped 
countries, with priority given to home construction and slum improvement. 
In Africa, camps were organized in nine countries last year, as compared 
with only four in 1955; and the number of volunteers working in Asia rose 
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from 85,711 to 114,674 in 1956. One of the main aims of the work camp 
movement has always been to foster international understanding by bring- 
ing together young people of different races, nationalities and religions. 

The organizers who met at Venusberg discussed their movement’s partici- 
pation in Unesco’s activities, with particular reference to fundamental 
education, the development of rural communities, and the mutual apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western cultural values. 


Will ‘Neighbouring Rights’ soon be Guaranteed 
by an International Agreement? 


A committee of experts convened jointly by Unesco and the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (the Berne Union) 
met at Monaco from 4 to 13 March 1957 and drew up a draft agreement 
for the protection of the so-called ‘neighbouring’ rights in the field of 
copyright, namely, the rights of performers, ‘recorders’, and broadcasters. 

The increasing use of technical means of reproducing and disseminating 
literary, musical and dramatic works and performances thereof has created 
a new problem. These modern methods—such as records and cinemato- 
graphic films—make it possible to ‘fix’ performances in permanent form 
and to use them afterwards in various ways, notably in broadcasting and 
television. Such technical progress must be accompanied by adequate protec- 
tion for creative performers. As an example of the kind of situation that 
the absence of protection may lead to, it may be mentioned that discs 
reproducing a recording made for the radio by the famous conductor 
Furtwangler have been put on sale without his consent. 

The effects of this trend are likewise felt by the industries concerned 
with the distribution of such works: record manufacturers have found 
their products copied without their consent. Broadcasting and television 
stations have found other transmitters repeating their programmes or have 
seen them recorded and distributed for commercial purposes. 

Some States have already provided effective protection for performers, 
record-manufacturers and broadcasting organizations, but in many other 
countries there are, as yet, no rules. In an effort to secure international 
recognition for some of these rights, the committee of experts at Monaco 
drew up a draft agreement designed to be acceptable to as many States as 
possible throughout the world. In a field where international exchanges 
are not limited to certain continents, a universal convention is indeed 
essential. 

The text prepared by the experts respects the fundamental rule of the 
Universal Copyright Convention, which, in each country, grants the same 
rights to foreigners and nationals. This draft also lays down certain 
minimum rights that performers, recorders and broadcasters should enjoy 
in all the contracting countries. As regards performers, each country will 
have to take steps to prevent the recording on discs or on film, or the 
broadcasting by radio or television, of their ‘live’ performances; the 
performer will also have the right to prevent unauthorized reproduction 
of performances already recorded. Producers of sound recordings will, in 
any event, be guaranteed the right to prevent copying of their recordings. 
Lastly, the Monaco draft gives broadcasters the right to prohibit the 
re-emission and recording of their broadcast emissions; television organiza- 
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tions will also have the right to prohibit public communication of their 
visual emissions. A contracting country may, however, make a reservation 
with regard to the rights of broadcasters. The draft expressly excludes all 
eases in which use is made of a cinematographic film. 

Before separating, the experts recommended that their conclusions be 
studied without delay by the governments concerned. Under an agreement 
between the International Labour Organisation, the Berne Union and 
Unesco, an intergovernmental conference will later be required to draw up 
the final agreement. 


Two Unesco Filmstrips on Museums and Tele-clubs 


Unesco has recently produced two filmstrips that should prove most useful 
to teachers and leaders of youth movements. The first, entitled ‘Museums 
Today and Tomorrow’ is a series of pictures from various countries, show- 
ing how modern techniques are transforming conventional art galleries and 
museums and giving new meaning to the treasures they contain. Lighting 
effects, the grouping of pictures or objects to illustrate a special theme, 
the use of dioramas and exhibits that can be handled by visitors, all go 
to create an atmosphere designed to stimulate the public’s curiosity and 
interest. The filmstrip also demonstrates how museums nowadays are 
extending their influence by means of travelling exhibitions which tour the 
countryside, and by television programmes from the museum which are 
seen by millions of spectators. 

The filmstrip on ‘Tele-clubs’ shows how television is helping to stimulate 
viewers’ interest in the major problems of the world today. Ways of forming 
a tele-club are described, with suggestions on how to raise money for a 
television set, how to work out programmes and how to organize the 
discussions on them afterwards. Tele-clubs are particularly valuable in 


country districts and among groups of people who cannot afford a set of 
their own. 


Preparation of a Handbook of Professional Organizations concerned with 
the Press, Films, Radio and Television 


An international handbook of professional organizations concerned with 
the press, films, radio and television is being prepared by the Unesco 
Secretariat. To assemble the necessary data for its compilation, the Depart- 
ment of Mass Communication sent out a questionnaire to organizations in 
nearly all the countries of the world. A provisional register has just been 
multigraphed and will be circulated to National Commissions for Unesco, 
and to the 1,050 national and international organizations listed in it, so 
that its contents may be revised and brought up to date. After this revision, 
the work will be published in printed form. 


University Grants for Regional Cultural Studies 


In 1955 and 1956, Unesco awarded 35 six- to nine-month university grants 
for regional cultural studies. Their purpose is to provide partial financial 
assistance which will enable university teachers, lecturers and research 
workers specializing in cultural and social studies to obtain first-hand 
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experience of regions other than their own, while pursuing studies. or 
research in their specialized fields of interest. Although no age-limit is set, 
candidates should, in general, belong to the younger category of university 
teachers, lecturers or post-graduate specialists. Candidates of the same 
standing may, however, be drawn from scholarly institutions, libraries or 
museums. Senior university staff may also qualify for grants, provided that 
study abroad can contribute substantially to their subsequent work. 

In 1957 and 1958, the number of fellowships offered will probably be 
much the same as in previous years. The fields of study selected should be 
related to the general theme of the Major Project on the mutual apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western cultural values. 


Creation of Eight Unesco Fellowships in Oceanography 


Eight fellowships in oceanography have just been instituted under Unesco’s 
programme for 1957-58. They are intended to further the development of 
the marine sciences by providing an opportunity for qualified scientists, 
working or intending to work in marine science research institutions, to 
carry out specialized studies abroad in any one of the following subjects: 
physical and chemical oceanography, marine biology, maritime meteorology, 
submarine geology and topography, and also limnology (physico-chemical 
and biological aspects) when research in this field is calculated to yield 
results applicable to marine research. The duration of studies is not to 
exceed 12 months, in principle. The eight fellowships available will be 
allotted to the candidates presented by Member States, after consideration 
of their qualifications. 


‘The Travelling Journeyman takes the Road Again’ 


The movement of workers from one country to another to work at their 
trade is no new phenomenon. History provides many examples—the labour- 
ers who helped to build the temple of Baalbek in Lebanon, for instance, 
and the French masons who went to England to build Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The tradition of the ‘travelling journeyman’ is still alive today and 
workers in many countries have the same desire to ‘see other skies and 
know other men’ and other ways of life. Modern means of transport 
and communication make these exchanges easier, but the worker nowadays 
has other obstacles such as working permits and visas to contend with. 

As one of its major concerns is to improve international understanding, 
Unesco has for the past few years been taking steps to facilitate interna- 
tional exchanges of this kind. In particular, it brings out a publication 
entitled Workers Abroad, the third volume of which has just been issued. 
Part I of this volume gives a survey of the present position, with details 
of the nature of current exchanges, the opinions of workers and employers 
on the results achieved, and the problems facing persons wishing to take 
part in such exchanges. Part II, prepared by the International Labour 
Office, describes the existing exchange agreements and indicates which 
organizations are able to help workers in given countries and trades. 

This handbook is of direct assistance to the leaders and rank-and-file 
of trade unions, co-operative and cultural organizations and to the heads of 
industrial or commercial undertakings. For the first time, Workers Abroad 
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is being placed on sale, but at a sufficiently low price for it to have a very 
wide circulation.' 


Study Tours for Latin American workers 


For the past two years, Unesco has been organizing study tours for Latin 
American workers. Groups of five workers or co-operators from one country 
have visited one or more other Latin American countries for a period of 
three or four weeks, where they have been welcomed by their opposite 
numbers—thanks to the information supplied by the visiting trade union 
or co-operative—and by the Unesco National Commission of the host 
country. Study plans have included visits to historical sites, industrial 
centres or co-operatives, discussions on trade union organization, and on-the- 
spot information about the social or cultural services established and 
administered by the host organization. 

Applications were sent to Unesco Headquarters by the trade unions or 
co-operatives, after being approved by the National Commissions. Benefi- 
ciary organizations were responsible for the maintenance of the group 
during the tour, while Unesco provided air transport between countries 
approved for the group’s study tour. Whenever possible, grantees attended 
seminars or congresses organized by their international groups as part of 
the study tour. 

More than 100 workers and co-operators benefited from these study tours 
in 1955 and 1956, The scheme will be continued this year and in 1958. 


How to Spend Holidays Abroad 


As in other years, Vacations Abroad—Volume [IX of which has just been 
published by Unesco—provides information which may be helpful to many 
people wishing to combine educational experience with travel abroad dur- 
ing their holidays. The general public, and young people in particular, will 
find in this book a wide range of suggestions for travel in 70 countries. 
It contains a vast body of information on scholarships and study tours, 
hostels, international work camps and holiday camps and centres. As far as 
possible, exact particulars are given concerning the dates, places, subjects 
and cost of the summer courses organized by universities and other cultural 
institutions. Whenever the institutions concerned were unable to supply 
these details in time, a general statement of their aims and activities is 
given, together with the address from which further information may be 
obtained. Vacations Abroad is a trilingual publication which can be used 
by anyone with a reading knowledge of English, French or Spanish.’ 


1. Price: $0.50; 2/6d. (stg.); 125 French francs. 
2. Price: $1; 5/- (stg.); 250 French francs. 























Participation Programme and 
Technical Assistance 


Experts sent on Mission 


Known as ‘participation in Member States’ activities’, Unesco’s direct aid to 
governments requesting it differs from United Nations technical assistance 
in that it is not exclusively reserved for industrially underdeveloped 
countries and is not necessarily linked to economic development. Under 
this programme, two experts were sent on mission in March. The name and 
nationality of the expert, and his or her field of assignment, are shown 
below, for each of the two countries receiving this new form of aid: 


Egypt. Mrs. C. Desroches-Noblecourt (France), study of the work plans of 
the Documentation and Study Centre for the History of the Art and Civili- 
zation of Ancient Egypt, Cairo. 


Liberia. Mr. J. B. Henry (United States of America), preparation of curri- 
cula for English teaching under the Fundamental Education project. 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
Unesco sent 13 experts on mission during the same month. Seven countries 
are benefiting from this new assistance: 


Colombia. Mr. J. Blat Gimeno (Spain), reform of school supervision and 
administration services. 


Ecuador. Mr. J. Mallart (Spain), improvement of the training of primary 
and secondary school teachers. 


Egypt. Mr. R.A. Vollenweider (Switzerland), expert in radio-isotopes 
(fisheries), Science Research project. 


India. The following experts from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
have been assigned to the new Western Institute of Higher Technology, at 
Powai, about twenty miles from Bombay ; Mr. I. V. Anisimov, chemical 
engineering; Mr. M.I. Arkhipov, organic chemistry; Mr. L. I. Baida, indus- 
trial electronics; Mr. V. Karmanov, scientific translator; Mr. B.I. Kitaev, 


furnace design and technology (metallurgical) ; Mr. E. 1. Mozjukhin, metal- 
lurgy; Mr. A. I. Rychkov, chemical engineering. 


Israel. Mr. L. Rosenhead (United Kingdom), visiting professor of aero- 
nautical engineering, Science Teaching project. 


Pakistan. Mrs. D. Loman (United Kingdom), head of the Translation 
Service, Scientific and Technical Documentation Centre. 


Paraguay. Mr. M.C. Alvarez Querol S(pain), expert in physics and chem- 
istry, Science Teaching project. 
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At 31 March 1957, 256 Unesco experts were in the field—36 under the 
programme of participation in Member States’ activities, and 220 under the 
ical assistance programme. 


Fellowships 


In March, Unesco awarded three fellowships under the participation pro- 
gramme to nationals of France, Israel and Yugoslavia. They have gone or 
will go, for purposes of further study, to one or more of the following 
countries: Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 

Under the technical assistance programme, one additional fellowship was 
awarded during the same period to a Bolivian student, who will complete 
his training in Argentina. 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


The Committee for Linguistic Inquiry of the Permanent International 
Committee of Linguists recently published the seventh volume of Instituts 
de phonétique et archives phonographiques. This 400-page work contains 
a series of illustrated accounts of the equipment, methods and resources of 
phonetics institutes and phonographic archives in the following countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

The Monumenta Musicae Bizantinae (Transcripta, Vol. IX, The Akathistos 
Hymn) has also been published under the auspices of the International 
Academic Union. 


International Council of Museums 


The latest number of Icom News/Nouvelles de PIlcom, a bimonthly news 
bulletin published by the International Council of Museums, contains a 
report on the Council’s General Assembly held at Basle, Ziirich and Geneva 
from 2 to 9 July 1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Frédéric Gysin 
(Switzerland) ; 284 delegates from 37 countries attended. The issue contains 
a brief analysis of the five public lectures given during this General 
Assembly, an account of the discussions which took place in the 85 working 
parties, and the text of the 29 motions adopted in plenary meeting. 
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International PEN Club 


The Author and the Public—Problems of Communication, just published 
in London, is a collection of papers by a few of the 750 writers who took 
part in the Twenty-eighth Congress of the International PEN Club, held in 
London from 8 to 13 July 1956. The author and the public, literary criti- 
cism, history and biography, contemporary techniques in poetry, the 
technique of the new media of communication (press, radio, television), the 
importance of the avant-garde, contemporary techniques in the novel, are 
the principal themes dealt with by such writers as Phyllis Bentley, André 
Chamson, E. M. Forster, L. P. Hartley, Mario Praz, Erich Kastner, Rosa- 
mond Lehmann, André Maurois, J. B. Priestley, V.S. Pritchett, A. L. Rowse, 
Elmer Rice and Angus Wilson. The preface is by Mrs. C.V. Wedgwood, 
who was president of the Congress. 

Forty-four national centres were represented in London and received 
a particularly cordial welcome. The Congress elected Mr. André Chamson, 
of the Académie Francaise, International President of the PEN Club; and 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian Republic, Vice-President. 
The next Congress. will be held in Tokyo this year. The theme of the 
discussions will be: ‘The mutual influence of Eastern and Western litera- 


tures in respect of genre, style and form: Historical study and present 
situation’. 


Universal Esperanto Association 


The Universal Esperanto Association is organizing its Forty-second World 
Congress in Marseilles, from 3 to 10 August 1957. About two thousand 
people from some forty countries are to take part. The aim of this Congress 
is to inform public opinion about the value of Esperanto as a language of 
discussion in modern international relations, and its usefulness in further- 

ing understanding among the peoples. The participants will discuss the 
josie of the international language in education, science and technology. 





1. Hutchinson. 
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Museums and Fundamental Education 


As part of the international campaign for museums conducted in recent 
months by the International Council of Museums, Unesco has just published 
two studies, under the title of Museum Techniques in Fundamental Educa- 
tion, in its Educational Studies and Documents Series (No. 17).* 

These studies offer a picture of how museum techniques can be used to 
help the economic and social development of communities which are more 
or less illiterate. The first was written by Mr. H. Daifaku, an official in 
Unesco’s Museums Division and former curator of the State Historical 
Society Museum at Madison, Wisconsin—a museum specializing in the 
culture of the American Indian. The second was written by another Unesco 
official, Mr. J. B. Bowers, head of the Fundamental Education Division, and 
is based upon his experience in India where he directed the Unesco Group 
Training Scheme for Specialists in Fundamental Education from 1953 to 
1955. While these authors, in their capacity as specialists, describe concrete 
experiments and offer practical suggestions, they are none the less convinced 
that the application of museum techniques to fundamental education is still 
an open question. It is hoped that this publication, by encouraging others 
to probe the question more deeply, will help to create an organized hody 
of ideas based upon experience. 


From Dusty Cases to Travelling Exhibits 


‘There is a prevalent impression that art museums are “ivory tower” institu- 
tions—large impressive buildings filled with the treasures of the ages— 
through which pass hushed crowds of reverent admirers’, writes Mr. Dai- 
fuku. ‘On the other hand, natural science museums or archeological museums 
are usually thought to be musty old buildings characterized by an odour 
of formaldehyde and moth crystals and filled with dusty cases of stuffed 
birds, skeletons, or a meaningless profusion of stone implements and other 
relics of the past.’ 

While certain museums have remained true to these stereotypes, rapid 
changes have been taking place over the past few years. In many countries, 
curators are overhauling their policies of exhibitions and public relations. 
The effectiveness of their museum educationa] programmes, as Mr. Daifuku 
states, ‘is based upon the simple principle that visual experience may 





1. Price: $0.40; 2/- (stg.); 100 French francs. Also available in French and Spanish. 
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often be more easily remembered than a written or verbal description of 
an object’. 

Educational exhibits are now much more common in museums. He 
writes: ‘Cases are no longer filled, for example, with scores of birds of the 
same species merely to show regional variations of interest only to an 
ornithologist. Instead, birds may be used to illustrate principles of evolution, 
of flight or of migration patterns. In other words, collection and the 
accumulation of detail are now no longer ends, but means. The exhibit is 
oriented to raise questions and to stimulate thought as well as to explain.’ 

Organized educational programmes are also more common. Some are very 
elaborate and demand a full-time specialized staff to teach classes for 
children of different ages after school hours or on week-ends. Others form 
part of the curricula of local schools and, in many cases, of those of 
surrounding communities. Many museums also offer adult education courses 
and some even deal with certain aspects of fundamental education. ‘In 
several areas, experience has been gained with non-literates’, states 
Mr. Daifuku. “With slight modifications, it has been found that the prin- 
ciples used to explain complex problems and concepts visually and simply 
to casual visitors at a museum can also be applied to non-literate popula- 
tions.’ 

Museum techniques, he believes, can be used profitably im: (a) the 
economic development of local cultural resources; (b) the improvement of 
technology for more efficient utilization of the environment (such as the 
teaching of agricultural practices, crop rotation, reafforestation, etc.) ; 
(c) health education. 

This seems to be proven quite conclusively by the experiment carried out 
in the rural district of Yelwal in the Indian state of Mysore by members 
of Unesco’e Group Training Scheme in fundamental education. Although 
this experiment was nothing more than a reconnaissance, the exhibits 
organized by trainees disclosed many particularly interesting educational 
and technical problems. 

‘What is now needed is experimental work in the field, linked with 
systematic evaluation’, writes Mr. Bowers. “Techniques perfected in urban 
educational museums must be readapted to the realities of work in funda- 
mental education. Equipment, such as projectors, stereo-viewers and electric 
generators, must be tested under tropical conditions and in the hands of 
local operators. Production methods must be evolved that give equal 
emphasis to constructional efficiency, topical validity and educational effect. 
Testing and evaluation methods must be perfected for discovering this 
educational effect and so for guiding the production of exhibits. In these 
experiments, and in the vast field of activity which they will open up, 
museums will accept the challenge to provide a new and vital service to 
fundamental education, and thus to the social, cultural and economic 
advancement of under-privileged societies.’ 


An Indian Village in New Mexico .. . 


Museums may not always be fully aware of the needs of educators. But 
educators often have recourse to audio-visual aids which duplicate the 
resources of certain museums—and, in many cases, the educator is not 
aware that the museum has been studying problems similar to his own for 
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many years and, in fact, may be able to help him or advise him. Here, 
with the aid of a few examples, Mr. Daifuku shows how museum techniques 
can be applied in certain fields which are covered by many fundamental 
education programmes. Among the examples he gives, we quote the story 
of the potters of San Ildefonso—‘one of the best documented case histories 
of the resurrection of a handicraft product’. 

‘San Ildefonso is a pueblo of Tewa-speaking people located twenty-odd 
miles away from Santa Fe, New Mexico, in the south-western United States 
of America’, he writes. ‘In common with other pueblo Indian cultures, its 
economy was originally based upon the cultivation of maize, squash and 
beans. This diet was supplemented with game, wild fruits and plants. Native 
American cotton was raised, blankets woven and pottery made.’ 

The first Europeans to enter this region were Spaniards from Mexico, but 
their influence did not make any major changes in the local economy. 
These changes only came later when wheat became an important cereal and 
the horse, sheep, goat and donkey—as well as several fruit crops including 
peaches and melons—were introduced. In recent years, the arrival of settlers 
of Anglo-Saxon stock and the introduction of a modern industrial economy 
has forced the civilization of these Indians to undergo major changes. 
Their material conditions were changed by the possibility of buying from 
big mail order houses, by improved transport facilities and by nearby stores 
in Santa Fe. The Indians were still farmers but, today, pottery is their main 
source of income. As W. Whitman wrote: ‘It supplies families not only 
with a livelihood but with a surplus over and above the necessities of life. 
It buys automobiles, furniture, radios and sends young men to college.’ 

This, however, has not always been the case. At the turn of the century, 
the craft of the potter was steadily deteriorating. Women no longer 
bothered to put the same skill and care into the manufacture of utensils 
as their mothers and grandmothers had done in the past. Metal pots and 
other products were rapidly replacing hand-made pottery. Only a few older 
women still made pottery to sell to tourists who liked their poorly-made 
imitations of water pitchers, candlesticks and statues of rain gods. The 
economic condition of the pueblo had touched bottom. Its people had been 
decimated by diseases and they were steadily losing their farmlands to 
newcomers. 


Rebirth of a Handicraft 
‘In 1907’, continues Mr. Daifuku, ‘Dr. E. L. Hewett of the School of Ame- 


rican Research, began a series of excavations in the ancient ruins of the 
Pajarito plateau. All of the labourers he hired were from San Idefonso 
and, as the ruin excavated was traditionally their ancestral home, they 
naturally were interested in the results of the excavation. The women of 
the pueblo, when visiting the camp, often held animated discussions 
among themselves about the pottery which was recovered from the excava- 
tions. This interest was recognized and the women known to be better 
potters were encouraged to improve their standards and to return to the 
level of attainment of their ancestors. 

‘Some examples of old pottery were still in the pueblo and more examples 
were obtained from other sources. After its establishment, the Museum of. 
New Mexico participated actively in encouraging the renaissance of this 
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art. This was a long-term process, since most of the women were not willing 

to take on the extra work of manufacturing better products, when, for the 
iestniasdonpchdgndte, tpleiemalisthessMiekiengidebon poorly made items as 
souvenirs. However, the museum encouraged rising standards by purchasing 


background, which proved to be very popular. This was in 1921, 14 years 
after Hewett’s excavation on the Pajarito plateau, and it is a type of pottery 
which is still in constant and high demand. Today, all pottery is made for 
and not for home use.’ 

Several changes have occurred in the social fabric or life in this pueblo. 
As in many smal] cultural groups, the pattern of existence under aboriginal 
conditions was one of communal co-operation with definite patterns of 
mutual obligation in the sharing of labour. The change to a money economy 
was inevitable, but since pottery manufacture is traditionally women’s 
work, this has resulted in a change of women’s status. Pottery making has 

i of income and women have become i 
prominent in the affairs of the pueblo. These changes have imposed a 
considerable strain on the social fabric. On the other hand, the gains far 
created. The economic security which the 

have achieved through the rebirth of their native handicraft has 
certainly helped them to adjust themselves to urban industrial civilization. 
In addition, their morale has been strengthened by the recognition they 

im terms of appreciation of their native craft. 

The story of the potters of San Ildefonso—and several similar expe- 
Mr. Daifuku to this conclusion: 


1 
F 
: 


L 

‘2. By setting up travelling exhibitions with both original articles or photo- 
0 eer mena pe eae eam ne Ta me hy NRE: ama 
and to encourage productions of a high standard. 

‘3. The purchasing policy of a museum can also stimulate production. The 
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School Inspection. Unesco-IBE publication No. 174, Paris-Geneva, 390 pages. Price 
This volume presents the results of an inquiry conducted among Ministries of Educs- 


is here. Ministries of answered a series of 
the place of mathematics in the curriculum, the aims and metheds of 


mathematics syllabuses 
reports is a comparative study made by the IBE. 


XIXth International Conference on Public Education: 1956. 


Unesco-IBE publication 
No. 176, Parie-Geneva, 163 pages. Price: 5 Swiss fr.; 400 Fremch fr.; $1.50; 7/6d. (Also 
in French, publication No. 175.) 


Psychological Services for Schools, edited by W. D. 
at Hamburg, 150 pages. Price: D.M. 3; $1; 5/-; 300 French fr. (In the United States, this 
book is distributed by the New York University Press, Washington Square, New York, 3, 


N.Y.) 
a ONS 0h Ae See Se eee Sea 
gives an account of experts held im 1954. The first part of the 

me eng eee ag age Fy ee ke eee ek yew 

present-day psychological services. The second part consists of reports from represen- 
European co Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, 

Switzerland, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In its third part, findings of 

experts who met at Hamburg are and an i 


summarized 
specific functions of a psychological service at various stag 
the rich material now available. 


F 
| 


Health Education: A Selected Bibliography, prepared by the World Health Organization. 
Paris, Unesco, 45 pages (Educational Studies and Documents series, No. 19). Price: 
$0.40; 2/-; 100 French fr. (Also in French.) 


background (anthropology, 
general public health); health education (principles of health 
administration of programmes, reports of projects); methods and techniques; 


training ; 
and evaluation of programmes and materials. It offers a list of periodicals of interest 
to health educators. 


Report of the First International Conjerence on Educational Research. Paris, Unesco, 


54 pages (Educational Studies and Documents series, No. 20). Price: $040; 2/-; 
100 French fr. (Also in French.) 


This brochure contains the text of the report drawn up at the end of a conference 
organised with the aid of Unease by the American Educational Research Auociation in 
February, 1956, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. Its participants included educational research 

specialists from 11 countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
May, June, July, August, September and October 1957 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations subsidized by Unesco, 
which take place at Unesco House, are marked by an asterisk in the margin. 





Date Place 
| MAY 
24* ee Music Council: meeting of directors of | UNESCO 
usic academies and conservatories. 

6, 7, 9 Working Parties of Non-governmental Organizations. UNESCO 

15* Co-ordination Committee for International Volun- UNESCO 
tary Work Camps. 

21-24 Group of consultants for the preparation of the UNESCO 

Conference on Radio-isotopes in 

Scientific Research. 

22-25* International Music Council: Committee of Interma- UNESCO 
tional Rostrum of Composers. 

27-29 Meeting of specialists of International Committee on UNESCO 
Laboratory Animals. 

27-28 Executive Board: Working Party on Unesco Insti- unssco 
tutes in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

27-28 Executive Board: Ad Hoc Committee. UNESCO 

27-14 June Executive Board: forty-eighth session. UNESCO 

29, 30, 31 Executive Board: Administrative Commission, Exter- UNESCO 


nal Relations Commission. 


JUNE 


3-27 Executive Board: forty-eighth session. UNESCO 

19* Co-ordination Committee for International Volun- unssco 
tary Work Camps. 

24-30* Meeting of the International Sociological Association. UNESCO 

28-29 Executive Board—Working Party on the organization UNESCO 


and methods of work of the General Conference. 


JULY 

8 Uneseo/IBE Joint Committee Meeting. GENEVA 

8-17 Twentieth International Conference on Public Edu- cENneva 
cation (convened jointly by Unesco and IBE). 

8 July- Research Seminar in Physics (convened by Argentine sUENOS AIRES 

8 August hey mane Commission with assistance of 

9-11 Non-governmental Organizations’ consultation on UNESCO 
Unesco’s Programme for 1959-60. 

12 Committee set by the Fifth Conference of Nom- uNEsco 

governmental Third meeting. 
15-18 Moctings of consultants for the proparetion of the UNESCO 
International Conference on Radio-isotopes in 

Scientific Research 

22-26 Consultative Committee on Adult Education. UNESCO 
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Date 


JULY (continued) 

July 25- Working Group on Astrophysics (convened by 
Aug. Ist LASCO). 

29.31 First session of Advisory Committee fer Humid 


Tropics Research (convened jointly by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil and Unesco). 


AUGUST 

$-17 Symposium on Uses of Strychnine (convened by the 
Ga eee oe 
mesco) . 

19-28 Round Table on Economic Development in Latin 
America (convened by the International 

in with Unesco) 

30-31 Meeting of experts to study the of an 

on cell 

SEPTEMBER 

6-10 Symposium on Patterns of Cellular and Subcellular 
Organization. 

9.20 International Conference on Radio-isotopes in Scien- 
tific Research. 

10-20 parr ee See rr mop cohen adoro gh meen 

mic Development (convened by the Polish Govern 
ment with the financial Unesco) 

il* Co-ordination Committee for Voluntary 
Work Camps. 

23-25 Meeting of International Advisory Committee for 

and Terminology in Pure and 
Applied 

23-30 Symposium 
by MESCO with the collaboration of CIOMS) 

26-27 Meeting of consultants on international oceano 

and research vessels. 

OCTOBER 

79 Working Parties of Non-governmental Organizations. 

7-12 Intergovernmental Copyright Committee. 

10 Fourth meeting of the Committee set up by the 
fifth Conference of Non-governmental Organiza- 
tions. 

14-26 International Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum. 

16-18* International Music Council: Executive Committee. 

21-25 Meeting of governmental experts on the 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and 

28-30 Regional Semimar on the Production 
Material (convened jeintly by the Government of 
Burma and Unesco pow he 
Regional Project). 

Not fixed Semimar at the Desert Institute on Arid Zone 
Research in the Middle East (convened jointly by 
the Egyptian Government and Unesco Tech 
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